TRI-STATE MEETING 


Tri-State Packers Hold Annual 
Spring Meeting 


The Annual Spring Meeting and Sales 
Program of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation drew a pleasing turnout of better 
than 400 persons. Covering two days cf 
sessions, March 14 and 15 at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia, the 
General Program began with a Cost 
Accounting Cooperators Meeting which 
was adeptly handled by L. O’Day of the 
University of Maryland. 


TOMATO MEETING 

As the delegates were discussing their 
cost accounting problems, the Tomato 
Canners Promotion Group were conduct- 
ing an organizational meeting to form 
the Tri-State Sectional Group of the 
“National Tomato Institute,” which 
would be guided by CMI through the New 
York office of Mr. Jaeger. The purpose 
of the new organization to succeed “To- 
mato Council Inc.” is to improve on th> 
latter’s promotional operations. ; 


The main difference is that the new 
organization would hire a promotional 
and merchandising man that would con- 
tact the distributive trade to enlist the 
Cooperation of the Grocers so that all 
efforts would be carried through to ulti- 
mately catch the e-e of Mrs. Consumer. 
These efforts would tie in to the national 
drive with other area groups so that 
maximum results will be achieved. An 
organizational committee was formed 
that will set up the machinery and col- 
lect the dues to get the program under- 
way. 


TOMATO GRADE STUDY 


Dr. Amihud Kramer of the University 
of Maryland wound up the tomato meet- 
ing by making a report on an investiga- 
tion of the U. S. Grades for canned toma- 
toes to determine whether the factor of 
‘vor should be included as a part of the 
evade for canned tomatoes as requested 
hy the Tri-State Association. Dr. Kramer 
'. orted that a good bit of work had been 
‘eon the scoring of thirty-one samples 

‘omatoes and suggested a new scoring 
rt, which would include the factor of 

“or, and which, it is felt, would give 

«tically 100 percent quality evalua- 
| of the product. It is generally felt 
the present scoring system is unfair 
‘ause it omits the flavor factor which 

«n outstanding asset to Eastern grown 
vatoes, Preliminary conclusions of the 
3 were: 1—The flavor factor is im- 
‘ant and should be included in the 
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grading of canned tomatoes; 2—Al- 
though Eastern tomatoes more nearly 
approach Western tomato flavor than 
color, Eastern tomatoes leave much room 
for improvement, particularly in the 
categories of wholeness and defects. 


A Sales Panel and Merchandising 
Committee Meeting was held in the lat- 
ter part of the morning, followed by the 
annual luncheon where President Bob 
Kirwin introduced guest speaker James 
X. Ryan, Manager of the Middle Atlan- 
tic Region of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who expounded on the 
“Climate in which the canner operates.” 
Mr. Ryan’s talk was illustrated by the 
use of cards or banners that adhere to 
a blackboard forming his remarks into 
visible charts as he outlined the general 
economic set-up under which we operate 
in this country. Mr. Ryan’s remarks 
especially pointed out the fact that the 
customer in the overall picture is the 
one that decides what we will produce 
and competition sharpens our production 
skills, which eventually determines our 
prices. 


SALES PANEL 


The afternoon session consisted of a 
“Special Sales Panel on Merchandising 
of Processed Foods,” with Mr. Henry P. 
Cannon II as Moderator. Panel Members 
were: Broker, Harry Coale, Carey & 
Coale Co., Philadelphia; Wholesaler, G. 
R. Katzenbach, Wm. Montgomery Co., 
Philadelphia; Inst. Wholesaler, Don 
Irwin, L. H. Parke Co., Philadelphia; 
Retailer, Eddie Gordon, Eddie’s Super- 
markets, Baltimore, Maryland and Vol. 
& Indep. Chains, Leonard Starr, Rich- 
mond Food Stores, Richmond, Virginia. 


Over twenty formal questions, which 
had already been submitted for the panel 
to answer, ranged from swell and dent 
allowances to the future of trading 
stamps. In the interim questions on all 
tvpes of distribution problems and prac- 
tices were answered, which resulted in 
a wealth of practical information for 
the delegates. 

The session closed with questions from 
the floor after which several members of 
the panel tossed a few questions of their 
own to the attending canner members. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS MEETING 

On Friday morning the Tomato Prod- 
ucts Packers had their meeting where 
Bernard Twigg of the University of 


Maryland discussed the addition of citric 
acid to tomato juice and Dr. Maurice 
Siegel of Strasburger & Siegel, explained 
to the group the nutritional advantages 
of adding vitamin “C” to tomato juice. 
Also reviewed were color standards for 
both tomato juice and catsup grades. 


CORN PROMOTION 


While the Tomato Products Packers 
were listening to these gentlemen, the 
Corn Canner Promotion Group, Chair- 
manned by J. R. Shilling were discussing 
area action on full time corn promotion 
with Mr. Jaeger. This group, similar 
in purpose and organization to the to- 
mato group, would be part of the “Na- 
tional Corn Institute’ which when or- 
ganized would collect funds to hire a 
promotional and merchandising man to 
personnally contact grocers and arrange 
tie-ins with whatever advertising efforts 
are being put forth at that time. Mr. 
Jaeger explained that the can and steel 
companies and other allied lines will be 
only too happy to have the different com- 
modity groups tie into their effort at the 
sales level. 


An Organizational Committee of Tri- 
State Corn Canners was formed and they . 
plan on having interested parties con- 
tacted by the middle of next week. 


WAGE HOUR 


The latter part of the morning was 
consumed by a discussion panel on Wage- 
Hour Regulations and Recordkeeping for 
Piece-Rate Employees. This meeting was 
of special interest to tomato canners be- 
cause of the customary practice of pay- 
ing peelers on the piece-rate basis. Clark 
Ewing, Association Counsel headed the 
group consisting of John P. Martin, 
Assistant to the Regional Director, 
Wage-Hour Division of the Philadelphia 
Office, and Thomas C. Samworth, Re- 
gional Investigator of the same office. 
This was the opportunity for many can- 
ners to air their grievances and many did 
just that. The government representa- 
tives offered many constructive sugges- 
tions, but in general, they explained the 
law concerning special problems which 
usually left the canner more certain that 
he couldn’t do too much about his special 
problems unless he fired a good many 
workers which he couldn’t afford to do 
during the packing season. On the whole 
the audience learned more detail on the 
law and know just where they stand on 
their personal difficulties. 


Friday afternoon concluded the meet- 
ing with a Legislative Committee Meet- 
ing and Tomato Canners Taste Testing 
Panel conducted by Dr. Kramer, where a 
cutting was held and the main factors 
under consideration were color and flavor 
from samples gathered from many sec- 
tions of the country. The purpose was to 
demonstrate to the packers these quality 
factors so that they would better under- 
stand the new recommendations as 
studied by the University of Maryland 
for grade changes. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS WORKSHOP THEME 


MEN, MACHINES AND MATERIALS 


AND HOW TO HANDLE THEM 


“Men are known by the Company they 
keep; and companies are known by the 
Men they keep!” 


Pennsylvania canner representatives 
converged on Allenberry Lodge on March 
7 and 8 in an effort to become better 
Men, better employees, and better super- 
visors. Slightly more than 100 repre- 
sentatives from Pennsylvania canning 
companies attended the two-day work- 
shop. People from allied industries, the 
railroad industry, and others, swelled 
the crowd to nearly 150. 


Jack R. Grey, Executive Secretary of 
the Association, opened the meeting with 
his address of welcome and William E. 
Holley, Chairman of the Workshop Com- 
mittee, explained the purposes of the 
workshop. 

Discussions concerning ‘Men, Ma- 
chines and Materials” dominated the two- 
day meeting. 


GLASS HANDLING TECHNIQUES 


The movie—‘Packaging Food in Glass” 
set the stage for C. P. Whittier’s presen- 
tation on Glass Handling Techniques. 
Mr. Whittier is with the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. In his remarks, he said— 
“In order to properly study handling 
techniques, one must have an_ under- 
standing of and a knowledge of glass 
containers. Anyone proposing to use 
glass containers in their operation should 
make it their business to find out all the 
factors and features of this type of pack- 
age that have a bearing on efficient pack- 
aging. Having achieved an understand- 
ing of the container, it is then in order 
to review techniques that will enhance 
the efficiency of glass packaging opera- 
tions.” 

In the handling of glass, Mr. Whittier 
offered specific suggestions concerning 
the following: packaging line speeds; 
proper and efficient handling of the origi- 
nal shipping containers; unscrambling 
techniques; container cleaning tech- 
niques; filling; capping; retorting; label- 
ing; conveying and casing. 


THE TIN CAN STORY 


Concluding the first morning’s session, 
was showing U. S. Steel’s movie “Treas- 
ure Chest,” which tells the life story of 
the tin can, tracing it through a network 
of manpower and equipment by way of a 
neighborhood market, today’s modern 
kitchen, the food packing plant, the can 
making plant, the tin mill, the steel mill, 


and finally back to the basic raw materi- 
als. The movie conveys to its audience, 
a greater appreciation for the lightly re- 
garded, non-returnable container known 
as the “tin can.” 


CAN HANDLING 

The above movie paved the way for 
L. S. Frantz of the Crown Cork and Seal 
Company, to present his paper on “The 
Cannery Mechanics of Can Handling.” 
was a showing U.S. Steel’s movie “Treas- 
Mr. Frantz stated—“With today’s pro- 
duction costs sky-rocketing, it is becoming 
increasingly important that various cost 
reductions be sought and that plants re- 
cord more production per employee, 
thereby achieving the net result of hav- 
ing a completed package in the ware- 
house at the least possible cost.” 

There are a number of areas in the 
canning operation where economies and 
additional efficiencies might be realized. 
Some of those mentioned by Mr. Frantz 
are: conveying the can from the closing 
machine to and through the cook room; in 
labeling and packaging; in warehousing 
and shipping. 


CAR LOADING 


E. J. Kraska Canned Foods Specialist 
for the Association @f American Rail- 
roads, discussed ways and means of pre- 
venting damage to canned foods during 
freight car shippings. He made a num- 
ber of suggestions to enable canners to 
develop a program that will minimize 
damage to shipments and move more can- 
ned foods through normal channels, thus 
keeping them out of competitive salvage 
markets. 

Harold Comstock of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad and Cliff Emerson of West- 
ern Pacific Railroad, assisted Mr. Kraska 
in what was an abbreviated Carloading 
Clinic. They added to the discussions, a 
review of their experiences and informa- 
tion they have gained in their tours 
throughout the country. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Thursday evening was a festive one. 
A Hospitality Hour was sponsored by the 
Philadelphia branch of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, prior to the annual 
Workshop Banquet. Dr. Neal Bowman 
was the featured speaker at the banquet 
and called the group’s attention not only 
to the tremendous potential of America— 
but also of every person in the room. He 
reminded those present that they should 
not take freedom nor their own abilities 
lightly. 
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After the banquet, a movie entitled 
“Ten Years With the Cleveland Browns 
Football Team” was shown through the 
courtesy of the Brooks Chemical Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


IN-PLANT TECHNIQUES 


On Friday morning, March 8, Walter 
Miller from the Bush-Miller Company, 
York, Pennsylvania, talked about the 
factors to be considered in Conveyor Ap- 
plication. This was a follow-up of the 
material presented at the Workshop a 
year ago. This year, Mr. Miller had the 
opportunity to go into detail on the 
proper drives, pulleys, etc. that should 
be used for conveyor jobs in the cannery. 


W. D. Lawson, E. I. duPont De- 
Nemours and Company, presented a 
paper on “Paints and Plastics in the 
Canning Plant.” “The twelve years since 
the end of World War II have seen in- 
credible progress,” Mr. Lawson said, 
“and the expansion of paint chemistry 
has been explosive in nature. Almost 
every month sees some new polymer pro- 
posed as a vehicle for finishes and many 
of them have properties that make them 
truly useful for some purpose. Our in- 
dustry has shifted from one where a com- 
pany’s greatest asset was the cooking 
skill of its varnish makers with their 
little black books or recipes and the 
know-how of the old-time paint mixer, 
to one where scientific laboratories with 
infra-red spectrometers, electron micro- 
scopes, computers like “Univac” and all 
forms of technical equipment are used 
by trained scientists to develop better 
paint.” 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


“The Canners Role in Civil Defense” 
was outlined by Homer J. McConnell of 
the Food and Drug Administration. The 
ten steps for survival in the event of 
atomic attack are listed below: 


1. Organize and plan for self-protec- 
tion. 


2. Plan for evacuation. 

3. Provide Shelters. 

4. Plan for continuity of manage- 
ment. 

5. Preservation of vital records and 
documents. 

6. Plan for emergency repair and 
restoration. 

7. Establish a plant scuring system 
for the prevention of sabotage and 
espionage. 

8. Establish industry mutual aid asso- 
ciations for Civil Defense. 


9. Deconcentrate critical production. 
10. Disperse new plants. 


A discussion of “Human Relations” 
which has a top priority on all Penn- 
sylvania Canners Workshops, climaxed 
Friday’s program. Mr. Sterling Mudge, 
Socony Mobil Oil Company, gave an in- 
spiring talk following the luncheon ses- 
sion. 
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UTAH MEETING 


Can the Federal Budget 
be Controlled? 


A. Edward Brown, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., vice president and _ treasurer, 
Michigan Fruit Caners, Inc., and 1957 
President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, believes that the trend towards 
excessive federal spending can be re- 
versed. He hold the 45th annual conven- 
tion of the Utah Canners Association in 
Salt Lake City, March 22, that reduc- 
tions made in 1954 and 1955, with an ac- 
companying tax cut, “resulted in an un- 
precedented era of expansion and pros- 
perity.” 


“If all of us working together, the pub- 
lic, the Administration, and Congress, 
have the will and the desire to put our 
public financial house in order, to reduce 
expenditures, and ultimately to ease the 
present burden of taxation, it can be 
done.” 


Mr. Brown reviewed various phases of 
the $72 billion budget now in Congress. 
Some say that the 7 percent increase in 
population justifies the record budget, 
but Mr. Brown pointed that while mili- 
tary expenditures are up about 7 per- 
cent, social services and all other domes- 
tic expenditures are up 27 percent. 


He raised questions about foreign eco- 
nomic aid which at $2.1 billion for fiscal 
year 1958 he described as the latest in- 
stallment in a series of expenditures 
which have totaled $57 billion since 


_ World War II. “This program,” he said, 


“has always been sold to American people 
as a ‘temporary’ measure. Like the tem- 
porary buildings of World War I which 
can still be seen in Washington, 40 years 
later, it would seem to have become at 
least semi-permanent. A thoughtful citi- 
zen may well be excused for wondering 
whether foreign economic aid has not be- 
come a sort of permanent world-wide 
WPA. 


“In the operation of our businesses we 
canners practice economy, prudence, and, 
we hope, good judgment. We expect 
thereby to earn a living, to preserve and 
distribute the product of the nation’s 
farms, to assist in the huge task of feed- 
ie Our vast population, to give employ- 
tent, to make a modest profit, and to 
ass some part of the fruits of our labors 
along to our children,” he said. 


(he economic and political climate 
must be such as to permit business to be 
done, investment to be made, and risk 
to be taken with some hope of reward, 
‘ir. Brown asserted. “Punitive taxation 
destroys initiative, and somewhere along 
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the line there is a limit to the amount 
of government we can afford without en- 
dangering our entire political and eco- 
nomic system. Punitive taxation is self- 
defeating. By stifling initiative, it dries 
up the wellspring of investment and 
profit, and increased rates or new taxes 
must then be imposed to support even 
minimum government services. 


“A mere demand for economy, how- 
ever, is apparently not enough. There 
must be a real and earnest determination 
on the part of all of us that government 
expenditures be brought under control, 
even though some of our own pet projects 
may suffer in the process,” he said. 
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PRECISION DISPENSER WITH MAG- 
NETIC INSERT was shown for first time 
at 1957 National Canners Show in Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. The magnetic 
insert, located beneath belt to hold cans in 
place for salt charge, is demonstrated on 
a small model conveyor by Lois Fahsben- 
der. Engineered by Diamond Crystal Salt 


Co., St. Clair, Mich., the Precision Dis-. 
penser permits automatic bulk salting at’ 


any point along canning line. Machine is 
manufactured and sold by Frank Hama- 
chek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
INTRODUCES NEW DISPENSER 


Bulk salting in canning plants can now 
be accomplished before the cans reach 


A. EDWARD BROWN, -President 
National Canners Association 


the hand pack filling tables, due to the 
new model Precision Dispenser engi- 
neered by Diamond Crystal Salt Co. of 
St. Clair, Michigan. The improved Pre- 
cision Dispenser employs a magnetic in- 
sert beneath the line to hold the cans in 
position for the salt charge. This sharply 
contrasts with early models of the Dis- 
penser which could only be activated by 
the filling table. With the magnetic in- 
sert, the salting line can be situated in 
any convenient location in the plant. Cans 
move along the line smoothly without 
bunching up. 


S. S. Meilstrup, Vice President and 
General Sales Manager of Diamond Crys- 
tal, reports that the Dispenser has been 
the product of many years of research 
based on the needs of canning plant 
operators for a proper and infallible way 
of dispensing bulk salt. “The Dispenser 
will pay for itself when it deposits only 
260 bags of flake salt to replace the equiv- 
alent weight in 50 grain tablets,” Meil- 
strup points out, adding: “Not only does 
the Dispenser save salt and money, but 
there is no corrosion of closing machinery 
due to brine spillage.” 


During a test run in an Illinois can- 
nery, 59,000 cans were salted by the Pre- 
cision Dispenser without a flow failure. 
At the same time, a uniform amount of 
salt was deposited in each can. (Varia- 
tion has been held to a plus or minus 
five grains per can.) 


The machine dispenses at a rate up to a 
maximum of 180 cans per minute, and 
has been used effectively in the canning 
of tomatoes, green beans, beets and 
asparagus. 


Trial runs have shown that the Pre- 
cision Dispenser is equally adaptable to 
dispensing both monosodium glutamate 
and calcium sulphate salt with mixtures. 


The Precision Dispenser is manufac- 
tured and sold by Frank Hamachek Ma- 
chine Co., Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 
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THE WEATHER MAN AND A MAN WHO DOES SOME- 
THING ABOUT THE WEATHER. Jerome Namias, left, Chief 
of the Extended Forecast Section, U. S. Weather Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Hugh Wilson, Professor of Soil Conservation, 
Cornell University, meet at the 32nd Annual Raw Products Con- 
ference of the New York State Canners and Freezers Associa- 
tion held at the New York State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
February 12 and 13. Namias told his audience that long-range 
weather forecasting was becoming more and more trustworthy. 
Professor Wilson discussed problems incidental to vegetable 
canning crop irrigation, a matter of increasing concern to New 


York State growers. 


CONTROL OF ODORS WITH 
CHEM GERM 


One of the serious odor problems con- 
fronting many food processors are the 
ordors produced by the decomposing 
wastes from the fruits and vegetables 
that are being processed. Many of these 
processors have now corrected this condi- 
tion by incorporating Chem Germ in these 
wastes. Chem Germ is a scientific devel- 
opment of the Chemical Insecticide Corp. 
of Brooklyn, New York. The type of 
system for applying the chemical seems 
to vary according to the type of wastes, 
location and equipment available. 

One simple technique which has proven 
to be very successful and very inexpen- 
sive is the drip system. A container, con- 
taining Chem Germ with water in an 
emulsion is suspended over the accumu- 
lated wastes and is gradually dripped 
and mixed in thoroughly with the wastes 
as it is being accumulated. It has been 
definitely demonstrated, both under field 


experimentation and commercial usage 
that one application has rendered resid- 
ual control of these odors for the entire 
period. The only time it was necessary 
to add additional amounts of the chem- 
ical was when new batches of accumu- 
lating waste were brought in that were 
not treated previously. 


Other striking examples as to the com- 
mercial effective usage of Chem Germ in 
controlling odors have been in sewage 
plants, garbage dumps, trash, collecting 
refuse, industrial wastes, settling ponds, 
by-products of manufacturing process 
and other areas where accumulated mat- 
ter is going through the process of de- 
composition. 


The Research Staff of the Chemical In- 
secticide Corporation, after long experi- 
mentation, developed Chem Germ which 
meets the following requirements: 

1. It is effective and yet low in initial 

cost. 


2. It is non-toxic to warm _ blooded 
animals. 

3. It does not require special equip- 
ment for application. It can be 
readily applied with ordinary 
sprayers, drip systems or other 
means which are readily available 
to the manufacturer. 

4. It has long lasting residual effects 
and does not require frequent appli- 
cation. 


5. It is soluble in water and compat- 
ible with various insecticides. 


Many food processors are incorporat- 
ing Chem Germ and an insecticide in 
their vegetable wastes to control both 
odors and breeding areas for flies. Sev- 
eral processors have had excellent re- 
sults with Chlordane as the insecticide to 
control the fly larvae. 


For further information contact the 
Chemical Insecticide Corp., 129 Monta- 
gue Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 


SPECIAL HONOR—Dr. Fred W. Geise (center) manager of 
American Can Company’s Agronomy division, receives a special 
honorary scroll “in recognition of his 26 years of outstanding 
service to (the food) processing industry.” Making the presenta- 
tion on behalf of 16 members of the Raw Products Technical 
Advisory Committee of the National Canners Association «re: 
P. K. Shoemaker, left, of the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, and Dr. 
Charles H. Mahoney, director of Raw Products Research Bureau | 
of the National Canners Association. Dr. Geise, who began his 
career with Canco in 1930, is now recognized by the canning in- 
dustry as one of the nation’s outstanding counsels in the +aw 
products field. The presentation was made to him at the Com- 
mittee’s February 19 breakfast meeting during the NCA’s 5th 
Anniversary convention in Chicago. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP REPORTS 


CORN 


MORRISTOWN, IND., March 13 — Corn: 
Expect to plant 300 acres against 375 
last year. Price $1.00 per ton less than 
last year. 


QUEEN ANNE, MD., March 13 — Sweet 
Corn: Acreage down from last year. Con- 
tracting at $18 a ton delivered to can- 
nery. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., March 18—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage lined up at $1.00 per ton less 
than last year; acreage down 10 percent. 


FALL RIVER, WIS., March 18 — Sweet 
Corn: Contracting of grower acreage is 
progressing satisfactorily. There appears 
to be no problem in securing necessary 
acreage. Contract price is down $1.00 
per ton, 


PEAS 
LA JUNTA, COLO., March 15—Peas: Fin- 
ished contracting; planting to begin this 
week. Need rainfall. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., March 13 — Peas: 
Started planting yesterday; will plant 
250 acres against 217 last year. We will 
grow 50 percent of the crop ourselves. 
Price same as last year. 


WALDRON, IND., March 15—Peas: 240 
acres in 1957, 200 acres in 1956; now 
planting. 


QUEEN ANNE, MD., March 13—Peas: 
Plantings behind schedule because of wet 
weather. Contract price same as last 
year. 


- ST. CLOUD, MINN., March 15 — Peas: 
Will start planting about April 15.) 


GREENCASTLE, PA., March 18 — Peas: 
Starting to plant; acreage normal. 


MACHIPONGO, VA., March 12 — Peas: 
Have had an extremely wet spring, it 
having rained at least twice a week since 
January 1, which has made it impossible 
to vet crop planted. We usually start 
planting about February 10 but up to 
this time only have one-third acreage in, 
which were planted very wet. 


(\MBRIA, WIS., March 18—Peas: Acre- 
ave about lined up at last year’s prices. 
Arseage up 5 percent. No snow this win- 
te “Pot holes” in fields are very dry 
(spring. Planting will not start be- 
for. April 10 to 15. 


\LL RIVER, WIS., March 18 — Peas: 

‘racting of grower acreage is pro- 

ro ing satisfactorily. There appears to 

problem in securing necessary acre- 

a Contract prices remain the same 
156, 
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NEW RICHMOND, WIs., March 18—Peas: 
Usual planting starts around April 15. 
It is still too early to tell if we will be 
able to plant at that time. Early spring 
rains are needed to bring our soil mois- 
ture up to anywhere near normal. Snow 
was light this winter; frost is down sev- 
eral feet. 


WAUPUN, WIS., March 18—Peas: Just 
signing up our acreage at this time so it 
is entirely too early to even come up with 
a wild guess on prospective yields or 
other conditions applicable to the 1957 
canning season. 


TOMATOES 
LA JUNTA, COLO., March 15—Tomatoes: 
Still in process of contracting; price 
same as last year. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., March 13—Toma- 
toes: Will plant approximately the same 
acreage as last year, about 200 acres. 
We grow all our tomatoes ourselves, so 
have no price set for raw stock. 


EFFINGHAM, Ss. C., March 12 — Toma- 
toes: Considerable increase in acreage 
this area over last year; 1200 acres more 
than last year. 


LA JUNTA, COLO., March 15 — Beans: 
Now contracting. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., March 13—Pump- 
kin: Will plant about the same acreage 
as last year. Price same as last year but 
as we grow most of this item ourselves, 
contract price doesn’t make too much dif- 
ference. 


EFFINGHAM, S. C., March 12— Crops 
this area: Green & Wax Beans — 1500 
acres and 700 acres respectively over last 
year; Cucumbers — 500 acres over last 
year; Squash—200 acres over last year. 


MACHIPONGO, VA., March 12— White 
Potatoes: Extremely wet spring has 
made it impossible to plant; have only 
about one-third planted. 


GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING 


The acreage of green peas to be planted 
for processing in 1957 is expected to be 
3 percent less than the acreage planted 
last year, according to the USDA Crop 
Reporting Board. This decrease is based 
on reports received from processors in 
late February and early March giving 
information on the acreage they intend 
to contract and plant in 1957. The indi- 
cated acreages for 1957 are interpreta- 
tions of. these reports from processors 
based on past relationships between such 
reports and the acreage actually planted. 

If these early-season prospects materi- 
alize, the 1957 acreage planted for proc- 


essing will total 487,500 acres, which 
compares with 501,860 acres planted in 
1956 and an average of 456,580 acres. 
Average abandonment of 6 percent of the 
planted acreage would result in about 
458,000 acres for harvest. This would 
compare with 476,720 acres harvested in 
1956 and the 10-year average of 427,260 
acres harvested. 

These reports indicate 352,000 acres 
will be planted for canning and 135,500 
acres will be planted for freezing. The 
acreage indicated for canning, including 
strained peas and other heat processed 
products, is about 2 percent more than 
was planted last year and is one percent 
above average. The acreage to be planted 
for freezing is down 14 percent from last 
year but is 24 percent above the 1946-55 
average. 

The purpose of this report is to assist 
growers and processors in making such 
further changes in their 1957 acreage 
plans as may appear desirable. The acre- 
age actually planted in 1957 may turn out 
to be larger or smaller than indicated in 
this report because of weather, economic 
conditions, or the effect of this report 
upon processors’ and growers actions. 
The following table shows the acreage of 
peas for processing in prospect at the 
present time. 


1957 PEA ACREAGE 


STATE 1957 
Average Pros- % 
1946-55 1956 pective 1956 
Acres Acres Acres 

7,720 8,060 7,200 89 
New York ............. 28,660 17,000 17,000 100 
Pennsylvania ...... 14,100 12,500 11,500 92 
| 2,860 1,100 1,200 109 
Indiana ..... .. 8,640 2,800 2,600 92 
Illinois ....... 25,080 30,800 31,400 102 
Michigan .. 6,930 5,500 7,400 135 
Wisconsin . 132,760 133,100 137,000 103 
Minnesota . 4,200 64,400 62,300 97 
4,320 3,800 3,800 100 
Delaware ...... 2,540 5,900 5,900 100 
Maryland ..... 9,160 10,800 11,400 106 
Virginia .... 2,260 2,400 2,400 100 
Idaho ..... 10,880 14,400 13,600 94 
Colorado 3,810 2,300 1,700 74 
a 9,990 6,600 7,700 117 
Washington 62,930 85,500 77,000 90 
Oregon ...... 56,850 71,500 69,000 96 
California ..... .. 8,990 14,700 9,600 65 
Other States* ...... 8,900 8,700 7,800 90 


U. S. Total........ 456,580 
For canning 


501,860 487,500 97 


and other 
processing ........347,180 344,060 352,000 102 
For freezing ........ 109,400 157,800 135,500 86 


* Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. 


SPINACH FOR PROCESSING 


Reports from spinach processors in 
California and Texas indicate a 1957 pro- 
duction of 78,500 tons for canning and 
freezing from the winter crop in Texas 
and the early spring crop in California, 
according to the USDA Crop Reporting 
Board. This is about 10 percent more 
than the 1956 production of 71,100 tons 
and 34 percent above the average annual 
production of 58,720 tons for these two 
States. 

In Texas, weather has been favorable 
for the development of spinach. Recent 
rains benefited the crop but they have 
slowed harvest. California’s spinach crop 
is about two weeks behind a normal 


(Please turn to page 14) 
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S & W Fine Foods, Inc., 61-year-old 
food firm of San Francisco, Calif., has 
turned down an offer made by United 
Vintners, Inc. for the purchase of 110,000 
shares of stock for $1,760,000, giving it 
control of the canning firm. S & W sales 
last year amounted to about $54,000,000 
and a net income of $560,022. 


Salmon Fleet Fades—The last active 
sailing vessel of the fleet of the Alaska 
Packers Association, San _ Francisco, 
Calif., is headed for the scrap heap. Re- 
ports from LaSpezia, Italy, indicate that 
the Star of Greenland is to be broken up 
after 65 years at sea under the Hawaiian, 
American, Swedish and Portuguese flags. 
Only the Star of Alaska, completely re- 
stored in recent years and now on exhibit 
on the San Francisco waterfront under 
the original name, Balclutha, remains 
whole of the 19 “Star” ships under the 
house flag of the Alaska Packers Asso- 
ciation, succeeded by the California Pack- 
ing Corporation. 


Bert Simon, a canned foods distributor, 
with headquarters at 1350 Folsom St., 
San Francisco, Calif., has been elected 
president of the 11-member Public 
Library Commission, of the City and 
County of San Francisco. 


The United Glass & Can Co., Hayward, 
Calif., a subsidiary of Hunt Foods, Inc., 
whose headquarters are in Fullerton, 
Calif., reports a net profit of $1,359,846, 
or $2.90 a common share for the year 
ended November 30, 1956. Sales were 
$27,439,187, against $22,028,393 in 1955. 
R. J. Miedel is president of the company. 


Fox Canning Company, Queen Anne, 
Maryland, has announced the election of 
George W. Hessey, with the company 
since 1950, as Vice-President in charge of 
small can operations. The company is 
adding lines for No. 303 corn, No. 303 
and No. 10 peas, and No. 303 and No. 10 
lima beans, at Queen Anne. 


Can Manufacturers Elect—William J. 
Milton, Vice-President of the George A. 
Milton Can Company of Brooklyn, New 
York, has been elected President of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. H. Ferris 
White and John Dingee have been re- 
elected Executive Vice-President and 
Secretary-Treasurer respectively. 
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Rooftop to rooftop in 4 minutes. That’s 
the speed with which National Can Cor- 
poration transported canners from the 
He iport atop the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, to National Can’s Executive 
Office near Midway Airport. In _ this 
photo, Frank G. Dice (left), manager of 
Regent Food Co., San Francisco, and 
Robert S. Solinsky, president of National 
Can Corporation, are about to board the 
whirly-bird for a speedy trip aboard the 
National Can Airlift. National Can pro- 
vided this service at the recent National 
Canners Association show in Chicago. 


Friday Canning Corporation, New 
Richmond, Wisconsin, is presently busy 
readying the plant for the pea pack that 
will start about June 20. A general clean 
up and painting program is under way, 
a new clipper mill and two new viners 
have been installed, and all viner feeders 
are being lengthened for increased effi- 
ciency at the viners during the pea har- 
vest. This year the company will pack 
whole grain yellow corn for the first time 
in 8 ounce, 303 and No. 10 tins. The com- 
pany has packed cream style yellow corn 
since 1940 and will continue to pack that 
item. 


U. S. Printing & Lithograph Company 
will acquire, through outright purchase 
on April 1, all of the assets and good will 
of the Lehmann Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Company of San Francisco, which 
will be operated as the Lehmann Printing 
& Lithographing Division. Albert Wein- 
stein, Lehmann President, becomes head 
of the new Division. No changes in office, 
sales or plant personnel are contemplated 
and manufacturing operations will be 
continued in the Lehmann plant at 300 
Second Street, San Francisco. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


W. Jack Viley, for many years associ- 
ated with Universal Underwriters, who 
specialized in canning industry insur- 
ance, covering the Eastern territory, re- 
tired on December 31 and is now making 
his home at 303 California Avenue, Santa 
Monica, California, where he says he is 
enjoying the sunny and mild climate ‘of 
Southern California and his Cadillac 
allows him to enjoy many spots of inter- 
est. [le asks to be remembered to his 
many friends in the East. 


Cherry Institute Elects—H. B. Pearson 
of Alton New York has been elected Pres- 
ident of the National Red Cherry Insti- 
tute succeeding Ben F. Batcheler of 
Frankfort, Michigan. Edward Wiles, 
Bangor, Michigan, grower, has _ been 
elected Vice-President; and William B. 
Powell continues as Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


New grower appointments to the Exec- 
utive Committe include Alric Erickson, 
Egg Harbor, Wisconsin; Robert Wignall, 
Walworth, New York; and Harold W. 
Buchholz, North East, Pennsylvania. O. 
E. Herkner of Traverse City, Michigan, 
was reappointed to the Committee. 

New processor members on the Execu- 
tive Committee include Don W. Reynolds, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin; and George 
Wenger of Sandusky, Ohio. Reappointed 
to the Committee were Mare C. Hutchin- 
son, Fennville, Michigan; and Chester A. 
Ray, New Era, Michigan. 


Krier Promotion — Krier Preserving 
Company, Belgium, Wisconsin packers of 
Serv-U-Rite canned foods, will offer their 
German style potato salad for picnics and 
other special occasions in a special car- 
ton containing two 1-pound cans, follow- 
ing the trend to multiple sales. The pack- 
age is to be distributed 12 cartons to the 
case and will be delivered to the trade in 
sufficient time to catch the first holiday 
of the season, Memorial Day. 


DEATH 


E. E. Stoufer, partner in the Anderson- 
Priest-Stoufer Company, Muncie, Indi- 
ana, food brokers, who for his entire life 
had been associated with the canned 
foods industry, died in a Chicago hospital 
on March 10. He is survived by his wife, 
Georgiana, and a son, Philip. 
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FROZEN FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE STOCKS 
MARCH 1, 1957 


Net changes in stocks during February 
and comparisons: 

Frozen fruits: Decreased by 47 mil- 
lion pounds; February 1956 decrease was 
47 million pounds; average February de- 
crease was 38 million pounds. 

Frozen vegetables: Decreased by 61 
million pounds; February 1956 decrease 
was 63 million pounds; average Febru- 
ary decrease was 58 million pounds. 

Frozen orange juice: Increased by 8 
million gallons; February 1956 increase 
was 7 million gallons; average February 
increase was 6 million gallons. 


Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 
Commodity 1952-56 1956 1957 
Aver. 

Fruits, frozen: — 1,000 pounds — 
32,799 45,231 52,025 
4,463 7,802 4,590 
Blackberries. ............ 10,087 8,540 10,980 
Blueberries .. 16,280 16,706 11,368 
Cherries 41,433 48,444 33,158 
Grapes ... « 10,721 10,824 18,822 
Peaches .- 24,768 31,514 31,429 
Plums and Prunes.. 8,086 8,526 8,110 
Raspberries ............. 22,080 24,493 13,359 
Strawberries ........... 83,016 100,510 151,716 
Youngberries, 

Loganberries, ete. 8,710 12,572 10,551 
All cther fruits........ 26,321 26,802 30,196 

288,764 341,964 376,304 
Juices, frozen: 
Orange juice .......... 226,512 292,648 354,741 

Gallons equiv.”.... 22,880 29,560 35,832 
Other fruit juices 

and purees ........... 89,702 106,293 114,005 
Vegetables, frozen: 
Asparagus 9,823 16,184 
Beans, lima .... 75,251 87,220 
Beans, snap .... 58,290 62,683 
Broccoli. ............ 30,011 52,415 
Brussels sprouts 17,513 26,938 
Cauliflower 15,832 27,145 
Corn, sweet 49,029 59,811 
Mixed vegetables .... (7+) 15,578 23,259 
94,582 77,551 169,620 
Peas and carrots, 

(7) 6,778 13,861 
Potatoes, french 

27,188 23,386 27,237 
All other 

vegetables 115,033 89,804 100,043 

482,714 495,546 725,975 


* Converted on the basis of 9.9 pounds per gallon. 
+ Data not available. 


American Can Company will feature 
all varieties of canned tomato products 
on its March 25 NBC-TV News Show. 
Canned tomatoes, juices, aspic, paste, 
sauce, and soup will be featured on the 
program. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Good Demand Continues—Tomato Supplies 
Tighten — Corn Shipments Heavy — Peas 
Lack Interest—Beans Steady, Demand Good 
—Texas Beets And Carrots Advance—Cit- 
rus Juices Unchanged — Tuna Outlook 
Brightens—Meavy West Coast 
Fruit Shipments. 


By “New. York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 22, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Broader demand 
for many vegetables and fruits and con- 
tinued interest in fish featured spot can- 
ned food trading this week. Lenten sea- 
son accounted for some of the improve- 
ment, while many buyers had allowed 
their inventory stocks to get too low, 
necessitating replacements. 

In vegetables, the demand was espe- 
cially good in three major items, sweet 
corn tomatoes and string beans. The 
buying helped to stiffen the ideas of sell- 
ers, and some offerings were withdrawn 
on certain sizes. There is expected to 
continue a good call and stocks may soon 
reach the stage where buyers may find 
considerable difficulty in locating require- 
ments. 

The call for fish is not surprising. Not 
only is the trade interested in seeking 
liberal quantities for prompt shipment, 
but many are also trying to cover for 
future needs, largely for Spring and 
Summer use. However, outside of tuna, 
where most of the business in this group 
may settle, stocks are on the short side. 

Fruit is moving well from the Coast, 
especially the major packs against con- 
tracts while real shortages are seen in 
the berry packs. 


THE OUTLOOK—Most sellers antici- 
pate good early Spring buying interest, 
especially in vegetables and fruits. There 
could develop a big trade in canned fish, 
kut in view of the shortages of salmon, 
sardines, lobster and shrimp, it was felt 
that demand will be mainly for tuna. 
Here the principal stocks are of light 
meat. However, prices are attractive and 
this may also be a factor in moving 
liberal quantities. The feature in the 
vegetable group is the continued heavy 
call for sweet corn. String bean supplies 
are being reduced rapidly. Many fruits, 
despite large 1956 packs are in relatively 


short supply as far as unsold stocks in 
canners hands are concerned. 


TOMATOES—The supply continues to 
tighten in shelf sizes, but the surprising 
thing is that there are no material price 
changes. There are shortages in the mid- 
west as well as the East and reports were 
again in circulation that many canners in 
the Eastern zone were turning to Florida 
for supplies. This was made necessary 
by the limited stocks and the fact that 
there were many contract obligations 
still to be filled by these sellers. 


Maryland offerings where made, aver- 
aged 95 cents for 1s, $1.20 to $1.22% for 
303s, $1.95 to $2.00 for 2%s and $6.75 
to $7.00 for 10s, for standards f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. Extra standard 10s brought 
$7.50 per dozen. In Florida standards 1s 
were 90 cents, 303s $1.15, 2%s $1.90 and 
10s $6.75, all per dozen. There are, on 
the other hand some fair size stocks of — 
10s showing up, and the market reflects 
this condition by price shading. These 
stocks have been held off the market for 
some time, probably on the theory that 
a shortage would follow. 


CORN — The movement from canners 
hands is heavy. Price attractiveness ac- 
counts for this trend and the feeling is 
that there will be heavy shipments prob- 
ably for the next few months. These 
shipments are marking sharp inroads 
into stock holdings and it is held possible, 
that despite the heavy 1956 packs the 
market may work its way out by the 
time the Summer season rolls around. 
Currently golden fancy cream style and 
whole kernel 303s, were offered at $1.20 
to $1.30 and extra standards $1.10 to 
$1.15, f.o.b. Maryland cannery points. 
Mid-west offerings were slightly below 
this level. Eastern standard offerings 
are now very small. 


PEAS—Despite the heavy canner stock 
disappearance showing each month, the 
market is displaying an easier under- 
tone. For Alaska standards ungraded, 
f.o.b. Eastern shipping area the market 
was $1.15, 4 sieve $1.20, 3 sieve $1.35 and 
2 sieve $1.45 per dozen. For sweets, 
standard, ungraded was $1.20, extra 
standard $1.30 and fancy 4 sieve $1.50, 
per dozen, f.o.b., all basis 303s. 


SNAP BEANS—This market is very 
steady with a persistent demand. Appar- 
ently a number of wholesalers have been 
unable to maintain an inventory position 
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sufficient to meet demand. In the Mary- 
land area, the market is running short of 
some offerings and this year, unlike pre- 
vious seasons, there is no pressure of raw 
stock offerings out of Florida. Produc- 
tion in that State has been cut rather 
sharply due to the bad weather. In a 
general way, there were some offerings 
on the basis of $1.45 for 303 fancy 
French style greens, $1.25 for extra 
standards 4 and 5 sieves cut and $1.15- 
$1.20 for standards 4, 5 or 6 sieve. Stand- 
ard 4 and 5 sieve round pod cut wax 
beans were held at $1.30 per dozen. 


SPINACH—A moderate call was noted 
in Eastern markets, but not of sufficient 
volume to overcome the stock position in 
this area. Eastern canners were moving 
supplies at $1.35 for 303s, f.o.b. Mary- 
land, Delaware, or New Jersey points, 
while f.o.b. Arkansas or Oklahoma, the 
schedules were around $1.15 per dozen. 


BEETS — Texas canners lifted their 
prices slightly covering all packs, with 
light stocks and prospects of a very good 
demand for this item later in the season. 
New price schedules included 10s, fancy 
tiny 250 count $11.25, 175 count $9.50, 
small 125 count $7.25, 100 count $6.00, 
85 count $5.50, 75 count $5.00, 60 count 
$4.50, sliced small or mediums 100 count 
$5.00, cut diced $4.00 and salad sliced 
$4.00, all per dozen, f.o.b. Rio Grande 
Valley areas. In the East as well as the 
mid-west, canners were withdrawn on 
certain sizes. 


CARROTS — This was another vege- 
table where new pack prices on the part 
of Texas canners were advanced slightly, 
the result of higher production costs and 
the belief in some quarters that due to 
the vegetable shortages seen in other 
marketing areas that a better than aver- 
age demand may be seen this season. 
Sellers quoted 10s, f.o.b. Texas canneries, 
at $4.75 for fancy small, $5.00 to $5.25 
for mediums, diced $4.75, chipped $3.50 
and chopped diced $2.75. Standard sliced 
was $4.50 and whole $3.75, all per dozen. 


CITRUS JUICES — Florida orange 
juice offerings are ample, and the market 
somewhat upset. The Government indi- 


cations of a crop of some 94,000,000 boxes 
is viewed as bearish. Lowest offerings 
are around $2.70 per dozen, for 46 oz. 
f.o.b. shipping point covering both sweet- 
ened and unsweetened. Texas citrus juice 
canner offerings include grapefruit 2s at 
$1.05 and 46 oz. at $2.25, orange juice 
was $1.32% and $3.00 per dozen, respec- 
tively f.o.b. In Florida, the grapefruit 
juice pack is running behind that of the 
same date of a year ago, but there has 
been no noticeable change in the market 
with canners maintaining a_ schedule 
around $2.05 per dozen for 46 oz. Blended 
was $2.42\% for this size. There were 
no changes in sections, outside of citrus 
salad which was firmer at $2.25 per 
dozen for 303s. 


CANNED FISH—The market re- 
mained firm, which was not surprising in 
view of the shortages of salmon, lobster, 
shrimp, oysters and the decreasing stocks 
of Maine pack sardines. As a matter of 
fact the market on tuna should be the 
best in many seasons, trade interests be- 
lieve. There is no shortage of this item 
and in a few quarters the belief exists 
that record packs will develop on the 
West Coast. The only drawback to mar- 
ket activity, it was pointed out, would be 
to allow prices to get out of hand. At 
the moment, there are supplies sufficient 
for needs in most of the important trade 
outlets, but with the weather due for a 
change toward higher temperatures 
shortly the expectations are that the de- 
mand for this fish will broaden consider- 
ably. The supply just now is largely in 
light meat in oil, with fancy white alba- 
core rather tightly held. As to seller, 
label, etc. light meat fancy was available 
at from $11.00 to $13.75 per case f.o.b., 
and fancy albacore $12.25 to $15.25, per 
case, both halves, f.o.b. Imported tuna 


offerings are not an important factor at.. 


the moment. 


APPLESAUCE—There has been some 
easiness and along with this, not much 
buying. Meanwhile, demand has not been 
up to expectations. Offerings were on 
the basis of $1.45 per dozen, for fancy 
f.o.b. New York State and the same basis 
out of Michigan, while Virginia sellers 


LABELS 


that influence 
Customers to buy 


YOUR BRAND 


“Designs submitted without delay 


to meet your label needs” 


GAMSE Lithographing Co. Inc. 


Baltimore 6, Maryland 


were holding for around $1.65 per dozen, 
f.o.b. all 303s. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — The trade 
continued to give much attention to the 
weather reports out of the northwest. It 
was felt that in some instances important 
tree damage may have resulted from the 
recent sharp temperature drops and the 
maintaining of low readings for some 
time. In a few weeks it probably will be 
possible to determine the extent of this 
damage. Meanwhile, out of California 
a heavy movement is underway, mainly 
against contract obligations. In a num- 
ber of instances canners are withdrawn 
on new business, this being especially 
true of some peach sizes. The shortage 
of berry packs continues to attract inter- 
est, the exception being strawberries out 
of the Northwest. RSP cherries and 
blueberry offerings are in this category: 
as well. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Movement On Most Items—Deals In 

Tomatces—Spinach Opening Prices—Ready 

For Asparagus—Some Advances In Peaches 

—Applesauce Outlook Brightens—Diamond 
Opens New Walnut Plant. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 22, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Light rains have 
fallen in many parts of California dur- 
ing the past week and crop conditions are 
reported as being improved. Canners 
point out, however, that nowhere in the 
State is rainfall up to normal with some 
districts reporting less than one half the 
volume expected. Last year record crops 
were harvested and record packs were 
made by canners on numerous items. 
Carryovers in general promise to be 
larger than usual and these are reflected 
in lower prices on many lines. Canners 
report a rather heavier movement than 
usual on most items and every effort is 
being made to stimulate this, including 
some heavy advertising campaigns di- 


need. 


RIGHT NOW ::-- 


when canners are readying plants for their 
season‘s operations, is a good time to offer 
any surplus equipment you may have, or to 
pick up items of equipment that you might 
You can do this quickly and at 
small cost through Canning Trade’s want Ads. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 S. Gay Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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rected at consumers. Orchards are now 
in bloom and are therefore vulnerable to 
damage by frost, but no losses have been 
reported to date. Canning will get under 
way shortly on spinach and some tenta- 
tive lists are making an appearance. The 
canning of asparagus will be postponed 
as long as possible to permit the fresh 
market to absorb a sizeable part of the 
crop. 


TOMATOES—A rather heavy volume 
of business is being had on tomatoes and 
tomato products and the market on these 
is scarcely as firm as on most items in 
the vegetable or fruit lists. Special deals 
are the order of the day but it is noted 
that most lists are largely without 
change. A large packer recently came 
out with a new list, quoting its own 
brands as follows: tomatoes, No. 10s, 
$7.25 and $7.35 a dozen; tomato paste, 
$10.75; tomato puree, 1.045, $5.00; to- 
mato puree, 1.06, $6.00, and tomato 
puree, 1.07, $7.00. These prices are down 
quite materially from opening lists, but 
reflect the general market at this time. 


SPINACH—Opening prices on spinach 
are commencing to make an appearance 
and some of these are slightly higher 
than prices in effect on spot. One of the 
first of the new lists is as follows: No. 
308, $1.15; No. 2%, $1.60, and No. 10, 
$4.75. Last season’s pack has been quite 
closely sold up, especially on featured 
brands, with list prices closely adhered 
to. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus is due to get under way about the 
middle of April and some business has 
already been booked on a tentative basis, 
especially on all-green. A few items are 
rather closely sold up, these including 
No. 10 green tipped and white and mam- 


moth and large in the No. 2 size. Some 


business has been placed on center cut 
No. 2 green tipped and white for export 
at $2.35 a dozen, with early delivery spe- 
cified. A splendid export business was 
enjoyed last year and the early interest 


indicates that another good season may 
be expected. 


PEACHES—Some canners who made 
especially deep cuts in cling peach prices 
a few weeks ago have brought out new 
lists that show slight advances. Stand- 
ard halves are now quoted at $2.57% 
for No. 2%, with No. 10s at $9.15. No. 
303 choice halves are offered at $1.85, 
with No. 2%s at $2.72% and No. 10s at 
$9.85. No. 10 water halves are available 
at $7.75 and solid pack pie halves at 
$9.50. 


APPLESAUCE — Some good ship- 
ments of applesauce are going forward 
and prices have stabilized somewhat. 
Nothing now seems available below $1.45 
for No. 303 choice and $1.55 for this size 
in fancy. It will be about five months be- 
fore new pack is available and the out- 
look is considered bright for practically 
a complete cleanup of stock by then. 


WALNUTS—Canned walnuts have 
become quite an important item with 
Diamond Walnut Growers, Inc. which 
recently opened a fine new plant for stor- 
ing, processing and shipping at Stockton, 
Calif., and which controls about 70 per- 
cent of the tonnage produced in the State. 
Twenty years ago about 80 percent of 


‘the tonnage was produced in southern 


California and a processing plant and 
headquarters was maintained in Los 
Angeles. In this period there has been 
a marked shift in acreage and produc- 
tion to the Northern part of the State 
and about 80 percent of the crop is now 
grown in this area. This led the moving 


CORRECTION 


The Public Sale of the KROUT CAN- 
NING FACTORY advertised in the 
March 18 issue, will be held on Saturday, 
April 6, 1957 at 2:00 P.M. instead of 
April 16 as appeared in the advertise- 
ment. 


of the headquarters north and the erec¢- 
tion of a fine new plant. 


SARDINES—The upward trend in the 
California Sardine fishery noted in the 
1955-56 season, when it produced 73,000 
tons, was sharply reversed in 1956-57 
when the catch for the season dropped to 
32,000 tons. This fishery has become 
quite unpredictable and has ranged from 
a high of 355,000 tons in 1950, to a low 
of 2,620 tons in 1953. Only one or two 
canners have stocks and these are re- 
served for favored customers. When- 
ever sales are made they are usually on 
the basis of $9.00 a case for 1-lb. ovals in 
tomato sauce. 


TUNA — The distributing trade has 
been rather taken back during the week 
by offerings of fancy white meat tuna 
at prices said to be as low as $12.25 a 
case. For some time the lowest quoted 
price on this item seems to have been 
$13.00. Advertised brands are quoted at 
$15.00 to $15.25. So far no change has 
been reported on other items in the tuna 
list. 


Ray A. Scott, Supervising Cannery In- 
spector, Bureau of Food and Drug In- 
spection, California State department of 
Public Health, has retired after 31 years 
of service. He joined the Bureau in No- 
vember, 1925 as one of the original group 
of employees of the Bureau of Cannery 
Inspection. His early work with the de- 
partment was the inspection of olive, 
spinach and asparagus canneries. He 
established the first fish cannery inspec- 
tion in Monterey in 1936. For the past 
20 years he has been supervising inspec- 
tor for the San Diego district. 


The main office of Hunt Foods, Inc., 
Fullerton, Calif., is being enlarged and 
some of the activities of the firm now 
being handled elsewhere will be trans- 
ferred to Fullerton. 


U. S. Route 
Known as Krout’s Canning Factory. 


offer this thriving business at public sale. 
REAL ESTATE 


Maryland and York Co., 
continuous operation for 40 years, 


TERMS: Made known day of sale. 


Not responsible for accidents day of sale. 


PUBLIC SALE 


Valuable Complete 


CANNING FACTORY 
Saturday, April 6, 1957—2:00 P. M. 


Sale to be held on the premises in Maryland Line, Baltimore Co., Md., on 


The undersigned has discontinued the canning business, due to ill health, and will 


Approx. 2 acres, improved with modern canning factory 60x80, cinder block storage 
40x60; 5 room, one story bungalow; labor camp to accommodate 40 persons, 20 ton 
capacity Fairbanks truck scales; cinder block office building. 

This factory is fully equipped with all modern machinery to pack corn, beans and 
tomatoes. It is located among the fertile farms of Harford and Baltimore Co’s., 
Penna. This plant was operated in 1956, and has been in 


This is one of those rare opportunities to purchase a thriving business. 
Plant may be inspected at any time by contacting owner. 


H. CURTIS KROUT, Owner 
C. W. Shrodes, Auct., Phone 19R23 Stewartstown, Pennsylvania 


FOR LONG LIFE - USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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SPINACH FOR PROCESSING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


schedule in its development because of 
cold, dry winter weather. However, the 
crop is in good condition as recent warm 
weather and rains have _ stimulated 
growth. Because the crop is irrigated, 
virtually no acreage has been lost to date, 
in spite of the winter drought. 


SPINACH FOR PROCESSING 


Seasonal Group Average 1957 
and State 1946-55 1956 Prel. 
Tons Tons Tons 
Winter 
10,130 10,000 8,800 
Early Spring 
48,590 61,100 69,700 


1957 ASPARAGUS ACREAGE 
FOR FRESH MARKET 
AND PROCESSING 

The early spring acreage for both 
fresh market and processing in Califor- 
nia is estimated at 75,800 acres, a slight 
decrease from last year, but 6 percent 
above average. Acreage in the San 
Joaquin Valley and Delta area is down 
about 2 percent from last year but is 
partially offset by an acreage increase 
in southern California and the Imperial 
Valley. 

Acreage for the mid-spring crop, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, is estimated at 
14,370 acres, 12 percent above 1956, and 
30 percent above the 7-year average. The 
increase over last year is the result of an 
additional 1,500 acres coming into pro- 
duction in Washington. 

The late spring group of states is esti- 
mated at 66,600 acres, 3 percent above 
last year and 25 percent above the aver- 
age. States having an increased acreage 
over the previous year are New Jersey, 
Michigan, Delaware, and Maryland. 


ACREAGE 
— Acres 
Average Indicated 
STATE 1949-55 1956 1957 
ASPARAGUS* 
Early Spring: 
South Carolina ...... 250 - 
California 71,330 76,200 75,800 
Group Total ........ 71,580 76,200 75,800 
Mid-Spring: 
Washington ............. 10,690 12,500 14,000 
390 370 370 
Group Total ........ 11,080 12,870 14,370 
Late Spring: 
Massachusetts _........ 1,570 1,700 1,700 
New Jersey .. 27,510 32,500 33,000 
Pennsylvania 1,160 800 800 
1,060 1,040 1,050 
Illinois 8,430 9,200 9,200 
Michigan - 7,640 10,300 11,000 
750 680 700 
1,600 2,650 3,000 
Maryland ........ 2,000 2,700 3,200 
Other States? ........ 1,650 2,830 2,950 
Group Total ........ 53,390 64,400 66,600 
All States. ............136,040 153,470 156,770 
* Total acregae for both fresh market and proc- 


essing. 

+ “Other States” are: Arkansas, Tdaho, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 


American Can Company — Frank W. 
Dolence has been appointed Supervisor 
of Health and Safety for the Canco At- 
lantic Division, where he will be respon- 
sible for health and safety activities in 
19 locations on the Eastern Seaboard. 
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FOOD MARKETING SUBJECT OF 
PITT CONFERENCE 

The future of food marketing will be 
considered at a one-day conference spon- 
sored by the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Retailing in cooperation with 
the Pittsburgh Association of Manufac- 
turer’s Representatives. 

The conference on “New Directions in 
Food Marketing” will be held April 5 at 
the School of Retailing on the 20th floor 
of the Cathedral of Learning. It will 
begin at 8:30 and include breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner. 

Dr. Albert Smith, dean of the school 
and conference chairman, said the con- 
ference has been planned to help food 
executives keep pace with the rapid 
changes and innovations in food distribu- 
tion and to give some basis for long range 
planning and forecasting in the food in- 
dustry. Seven of the nation’s experts will 
be guest speakers. 

Retailers planning to attend the con- 
ference should make advance reserva- 
tions with the Pitt School of Retailing. 


FOOD PRESERVATION 
SYMPOSIUM 


More than 200 food technologists and 
others in related fields are expected to 
attend the symposium on the Future of 
Food Preservation to be sponsored by the 
Midwest Research Institute April 2 and 
3 at the Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

There will be 14 featured participants 
which include three session chairmen, 
nine authors of papers, and two gen- 
eral speakers. Subjects to be covered will 
be “Refrigeration and Freezing,” “De- 
hydrofreezing,” “Dehydration,” “Heat 
Preservation,” “Radiation Preservation,” 
“Chemical Preservation,” “The Econom- 
ics of Coming Food Preservation Meth- 
ods,” “Nutrition and Food Preservation 
Methods,” and “The Effects on the Con- 
sumer.” 

Further information may be obtained 
from Food Symposium, Midwest Re- 
search Institute, 425 Volker Boulevard, 
Kansas City 10, Missouri. 


Industrial Waste Conference will be 
held in Purdue Memorial Building, La- 
fayette, Indiana, May 13, 14 and 15. 
There will be approximately 50 papers on 
recent developments in the treatment, 
analysis, and control of industrial wastes. 
Hotel reservations may be made with the 
Purdue Union Club, Fowler Hotel, Cedar 
Crest Hotel, or Morris Bryant Hotel, in 
Lafayette. 


Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Illi- 
nois, packers of catsup and other tomato 
products, have appointed the following 
brokers to represent them in their re- 
spective territories: Albert Fryar Brok- 
erage Company, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
Florida Food Sales, Jacksonville; Shafton 
Company, Miami; and Dulin Brokerage 
Company, Tampa. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY COURSE 
AT CORNELL 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 


will offer a Food Technology Curriculum 
starting in September 1957. 


The undergraduate curriculum is de- 
signed to train students to become: 1— 
Professional Food Technologists, quali- 
fied to assume responsible production and 
research positions in industry, govern- 
ment or educational institutions; or 2— 
To assume responsible sales and manage- 
ment positions in the food industry. 


The Course is designed to give the stu- 
dent interested in professional food tech- 
nology, a broad background in the related 
basic sciences fundamental to the general 
study of food. Students will be required 
to take at least three years of chemistry, 
two years of bacteriology, one year of 
physics, agricultural or food engineering, 
and mathematics. 


For those interested in sales and man- 
agement the course will include a more 
concentrated study in business and ad- 
ministration, taking only the general 
courses in the allied sciences. 


Full information is available from Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Nebesky, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


The General Service Administration, 
7th and D Streets, Southwest, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., has asked for bids on the 
following requirements: 


APPLESAUCE — 2,000 cases 6/10’s 
Fancy, Grade A, Canned Applesauce, 
packed in accordance with Federal Spe- 
cification No. Z-A-621b to be packed from 
the 1956 crop only. Delivery point Fran- 
conia, Virginia. Opening date April 4. 


APRICOTS—200 cases 6/10’s Choice, 
Grade B, Style 1(a) Unpeeled, Halves, 
in heavy syrup, packed in accordance 
with Federal Specification No. Z-A-631a, 
as amended. Delivery point Franconia, 
Virginia. Opening date April 10. 


FROZEN LIMA BEAN GRADES 


The USDA has amended the grades for 
frozen lima beans which will become ef- 
fective April 16. The amendment revises 
the current grades which have been in 
effect since July 17, 1953, as amended 
July 15, 1955, to indicate clearly that the 
grades do not apply to a product pre- 
pared from soaked lima beans. 


SUGAR CANE SIRUP GRADES 


The USDA has revised standards for 
sugar cane sirup which became effective 
April 16, replacing those that have been 
in effect since July 20, 1951, and which 
provide for evaluation of weighted fac- 
tors on a point score basis in determining 
the grade of the product. These factors 
are color, flavor, defects, and clarity. 
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